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' ABSTRACT . nt 
; Some of the tasks undertaken by the Pittsburgh Public! 
Schools over the past 10 years in the continuing effort to make 
penoation of work: include the construction of new buildings and the ° 
renovation of cld, restructuring of school attendance patterns, | 
development of innovative prqgrams, utilization of, ccmmunity . 
resources and support, and the vil ingness to devote a lot timeland of 

2 seffort to a frequently popular tause. This, paper addresses itself 

* to the efforts involving the first fqur activities listed above. The 
basic goals guiding the/co uction of new buildings. are the 

. improvement jof racial bp ey e, ‘movement toward a system widd 5-3-4 
_ grade organAzation, re of overcrowding,. and replacement 
¢ ineffictent/ and obsolete grees The’ staff's latest proposal to *. 
restructur attefidance patterns of, the schocd district in an 
effort to achieve the school district's goals for quality education 
is the system wide school feeder plan involving 12 middle schools: 

_« One of the most beneficial programs, for both- educatio and 
sociological purposes is the Exploratory Occupational, Vocational and 
Technical Education Program which introduces students to several . 
areas of study. A program: that exemplifies cooperation and support , 
from community organizations is a-mental héalth ofa intergroup 
relations project. (Author/As) | 
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eld, neenerng of school attendance patterns, dévclonssees of innovative 


‘ solidified communities bécame the rule. In recent years, ag ee impetus 
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n aS MAKING DESEGREGATION WORK —— ftwrlsertedCutmonst'marvureor 
F , ia EDUCATION ee OR POLICY 
‘ i * ' a, . 
Making denegyeeeton work is not easy. We have found in Pittsburgh ” 
fy Bo % : ry . : . 


’ jthat a reasonable degree of working sl ch agi aa cal a broad-froni, 


attack thaf includes the construction of new buildings (and, the renovation of P 
/ 


* iv By 
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é : 9 . . qe? , oN v ’ 
i es tilization of community ‘resources ahd suppart, and Yhe willing- . | 


ness to devote a lot of tkme and effort to a TEER ERY mnpepadat cause. rs ) 


It is "believed that the record will show ‘that, in general, the resi- 

dents of Pittsburgh are not Oppegee to school dexeurewstion as a concept, 

= a , 
Vast numbers of’adults ts enfoyed and accepted as a matter of fact an 4 


integ rated educational experience, prior to the days when vast racially 
ot 


@ 


‘to insure tacially integrated education (if not residential communities) . 


t : ; id a ef L “hee Bed ts, 
gained momentum, resistance to school desegregation efforts did indeed 
a) ‘ e 
Fi ; : , . 8 ei ‘ Fe e 
sifrface, and clearly so. The Reeeranse, however,- seems to be directed 


more to thé "uprooting" that the transportationtnf Studénts into "out neigh 


aengeds " seems to represent than to a reiection of school integration‘as 
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ae a 


aconcept. Traditionally, the eople of Pittsburgh sat been egucated in 
aeighborhood schools (particularly at the elementary level) where it is 
5 Pa . . ay Pon Y 


; : , * 
possiblé to walk from one's home to classes in a few short minutes, Qne 


- c : . 
person recéntly observed, while looking at a map of the school district, 
a t , ; . be ies yy 
that Piftsburgh probably has more school bugidings per square mile than 
.* . . a , ro . 7 
any other city in the country. This is significant when one attempts to 
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: Res a . ( ns ad A * e's 
‘ CA 
" assess the attitudes Bens hy. many residents about their strong attach- e. 
4 . ° on t a 5 
‘ " reaks to their neighborhood schools’ and the comfort they feel pate 
’ : 7 ' y) 
their young ones#while away atychodl most of the day, are in fact sp far — 
- # . bi t 
. * “from home. Of the most outspoken critics of the Pittsburgh Public School m 
a 7 . is . 7 * / 


x 
in the 1950's /and 1960's, few would have: aiweien the city's schools were 
: r ye designed to’ be segregated: Revarthelene: a form of de facto segregation: 
| developed. ' This segregatipn had resulted primarily from edgnomic and 
3 * : 


bo afte , ' : ‘ , ed 

housing patterns and was accelerated b¥ the exodus to the suburps of white — ( 

. oad | iw ; i 7 fh os ; > 

families with school-age children and the subsequent increase in the 7ym- 
, . S oe 


ber and percentage of black familiés in the inner-city population, 


With this 3 ormation as background, I would like to share with you 


some of the tasks/we oe the aa Publie Schools have undertaken over 


the past ten years in our, continuing. aieOne to make esate ak work. 


At the beginning i my remarks, I mentioned wee a broad- ap) ) See 
t ‘ a Ot 
attack is nécessary in tee move toward school Pee aaron .Our efforts 


have included the following activities: construction and renovation of build- 


‘ ings, réstructuring of school attendance patterns, the development of inno-. 
La 
‘ Cc bs 3 t 


vative programs, and the.use of community resources. « It is to these four 
\ GO. 4 GS : 


topics that I wish to addyess my self throughout the balance of this presen- 


tation. 
t} 


Construction and Renovation of Buildings } 


LL : ‘In 1965, the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education undertook one of 


* its most optimistic projects ever for school integration. It was the Great ‘- ‘ 
High School. Plan. ‘It called for the complete_reorganization of the exist- 


a : 2 sf . 2 : fy - 


+ ing high school system into five comprehensive educational plants in which 


{ 
‘eo 


si 


.the scope of our several srhallor high. schoo} | buildings The préject was 


v . «4 ‘a 


Be. 
all -studentd in grades 9-12 ‘would be served, Each of the schools would P 


~ 
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' function as the focal point for five communities, ee 


4 y ’ 
The arrangement was seen as a means .by vhich students from 
o. “ 


large segments of the city could be drawn toperter to achieve natural 


YY 


Z 
racial and Sociological as sociatiorts in facilities that np be far beyond 


r” 6 
perceived’ as one grand and monumental way to bring about racial integra- ° 


tion and quality education forall, The estimated cost in 1965 was $100. 


x 3 
million for all five schools. fs oe 


¢ % : 
In May, 1966, the Board obtained a vote of approval in a city-wide 


F ba F & ‘ 
rgtedendum, by a three to one margin, to.issue bonds in the amount of 


pos Ten to fund the pequiagon of sites, for planning and architectural —7 


° 


. costs, and to begin construction. During the same year, the Board Presi- 


e 


.dent appointed a citizens committee {to assist the Board on problems 


related to the creation of rakial equality in the public schools, The com- 


mittee, which was formally known as the Citizens Advisory Committee 


. ° 


te 


on Racial Equality in Education, and informally 4s CACREE, studied every 


t . 
aspect of the district's programs and policies which had bearing on racial 


a) 


t'equality. After more than a year, the committee made a number of wipe 


i) 
° 


mendatians, which included the following: 


Hay The continuation of open enrollment with free 
transportation, = ‘ 
2. The busing of students from overcrowded schools 


to underenrolled schools. 
4 + 4 
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35 The redistricting of attendance districts where - ’ 
such redistricting would enhance racial balance, 


The pairing of schools to enhance racial balance. ; : 
\" 2 


Dt The creation of racially: bdlanced attendance dis- — 


/ ass, . Criets for all middle schools and all new schools, 
cs + 


¢¥ 


Bs The racial integrdtion of the staff in all schools e 
. and in central administration, ’ 
I : 
Te Rapid’ movement toward the building of the great ae | 
, high schools, all if possible, but a minimum of & ; 
three--one in the East End, .one onthe North se 
Side, and one on the South Side. Ye 


’ 


: Fae ane ~ ier 
* By 1970, the etimoated cost of the great high school project had - “ 


reached more than $350 million. Considerable questioning began to 


ed ; 
surface from all segements Of the aay regarding the tremendous 


. of 


1 


costs and whether there were not more effective and far cheaper ways in 
which to meet the educational needs of the 1970's. 


The result was action by the Board that discontinued further activi- 
oh 3p a) : 
ty on the Great High School plan and initiated development of our Long 
Range Building Program. - r A ' : 5 


a ¥ 


\ : ~ 
In lhe ‘tintervening years, rising eee have caused us to revise and = * 


’ ‘ ra 


redefine our objectives ig the Long Range Building Program. The basic 
goals, however, have beap maintained They are: the{improvenient of ” 
racial balance, snevement toward a system-wide 5#3-4 grade organization, 
rélief-of overcrowding, end a of inefficient and gbaolete puildings. 
Two recent projects typify our efforts to attain these goalg. They are: - > 
1. *Reizenstein Middle School.-- The newly cbn- . ae 
structed and modernly equipped school opened 
. ( 


: . F e J . | 


Pd ’ 2) ge Be 
a?) 


in September, 1975 asa racially balanced 
facility. Although it was wholly populated by 


ae means of a limited open-enrollment plan, it ' 


oe 


did allow the restructuring of some former 
‘ K-6 and K-8 elementary schools to the K-5 
configuration, relieved some Reavily enrolled 


’ 


facilities, and, ag stated above, ceeated anothet 
integrated facility and thus expanded the number 
of stuients enjoying integrated educatidnal eae 
oa - 3 periencess Beginning in September, 1976, ‘oie 
plan to shase in ain assigned attendance pattern ™ 
. for the school. This will serve to inebedie the 
number of K-5 schools and make stable (for the . 
ss reasonably iussseoml future) sl oesioated 
: / enrollment at Reizenstein, ‘ . ! \ 
(2) 2 Brashear High School 7 / 
In Séntemibexs 1976, this new and Leo high | 
school will een 4 an sategwabed facility. The 
students are all part of an aaniened at endande 
. . . pattern.f The opeping of Brashear High School : L 
| not only allows us to expand the numbers. of stu-- il 
dents experiencing integrated education, but 
‘3 , allows us se oe a formerly all black fit 
ea , fo ore iro tcl i. 
school, and expand the number of schools oper- ©: , | 
a. ss ae : f 
p id ‘ating under the/5-3-4 grade structure. : 
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_Itis ane aa to talk about construction and 'yenovation of. buildings 


» 


; without ane apeaue about another of the basio-eleriants being utilized in 


% 
a efforts tom ké desegregation work, Specifigally, Iam referring to 7 a 
“iy 


== 


~/Ahe svvaninaton| lof schools around redefined student : senda patterns. 


~~ ¢ 


‘ Although in November, 1972, the Boatd adopted a ‘resolution that (1) set 


dh 
eS ase _ forth the position ats the Board does not endorse the ethene of forced. 
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Haein for adial ; dvepouee, and (2) directed staff not to ‘tnetode the ele- 


4 a we, ments of forced > busing solely for racial balancing purposes in their ; 

Y reorgenizatios alan, stadt has continued to develop school attendance - f 
plane that serve to improve the icaeineaeioh picture, The key, of : 
eee, is to Eee itnprovements wi out reliance on, Ronetne except 


= / 


MReEe the nearest Barrens Sinai is more than 1, 5 miles for. plenune 
’ tary and middle schools, and 2. 0 miles for ‘secondary schools. 


os ar i) In February, 1973, the Board hdopted a school.reorganization . 
\ { 


. ‘ J . Li 
plan that called for the construction of nine (9) new buildings and the 
ood : . 


7 - . ¥ ee ‘ 
é renovation of six (6) others by 1977 at a cost of $148 million. In the 
| | aoe 
ne intervening years, between 1972 and 1976, five of the proposed new 


.. buildings and two of the renovation projects have been gornpleted. Again, 


1 . : | 2 ? y 
: +. there surfaced problems related to the ability ist the sched a ca to_ 
; 


fund the construction program. Ravisiohe were a in 1974 and again 
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io , 


t ad 


Fé in 1975, The latest revisions are based ona document divtribitted to the — 
Board in September, 1975, Pe reer per ne for a System-Wide 
School Feeder Plan, (It should be noted that a cal the school 
, , y \ a 


’ be t ’ -_ 
reorganization documents is tied to a directive to the School District. “® = % 
. Yee 


es : ios * ‘ # . 
, ge on ; 2 


from'the Pennsylvania Human Relationé Comrhission that requires develop- ( 
ment of a plan for desegregation of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. The plan 


of: February,. 1973, ‘and each plan thereafter, is an attempt to pursue that 


eet ee ae ; ¢ ’ 
direétive.) - .Y 
i _ é. a 
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The proposed plan of September 8, 1975 (certain portions were re-| _ 


vised as ‘of January 21, 1976) calls for the construction of two schools (in ° 
. Fs . ‘ a \y 
addition to the five completed to date) and the renovation of seven more te 
' # - 7 ° \ ‘ . 4 


t : XN 
Schools (in addition te the two referred to earlier). 


¢ : : a 
There will be further discussion on.the school attendante plan. 
: ; 


y 
Open Enrollment ‘ a 

; ; s 
At its Legislative Meeting on February 26, 1963, the Board of ‘ 


“ 


> 
rT 


Public Education adopted a resolution that permitted, i parental choice, Ne 


the enrollment of pupils in schosts outside their\neighborhgods, if space 
is available. However, the resolution made clear that the traditional 

} sec asa ge | 
neighborhood school concept was being maintained. The open enrollment 


«+ 


plan provided an elemeft of flexibility. } ] ‘ 
: . i‘ 
r Through the resolution, it wag anticipated that the following objec- 


Kis 


Pe “tives would be achieved: : “9 t 
ve ' ie . . na 


é (1) e desire of certain A to\have their - . Z 
ae, ; 
NI ; 


re 


‘ ) ‘ 
childy¥en educatedin a neighborhood that is ; . 
/ 8 : 


ne j different from the one in which they live (to 
csc if you,will, the varying degrees of 


\ homogeneity by which many of our local. i ; 


—- 


9 - 8 y p's i 


a a. Sk 


, ae have come ae characterized). 
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go 


Bt Sige 
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\ reassigned under open enrollment, In 1975, ane umber of reassignment 


¢ 
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(2) To obtain relief for overpopulated schools 


i ad 


(new cogstruction to, mec this goal-was ngt 


i % financially possible) and, to site extent pos - 


wible; to increase the shident population - 
our underenrolled schools, ‘ <* 4 
By October, 1963, the Board, recognizing the need to alleviate the 


circumstances of de facto school segregation, formed ’a committee.to study 


- ‘ ¢ 


-ways to relieve the problem, but it was not until May 25, ‘1971, that the 


Board se acted to establish a policy of ote of nee specifi- 


a 


gally to enhance ie balance, _~Prefacing L gomments on the policy with 


y 

a ips ibe the HE TERR OPO RA school assignment system, the resolution 
“. \ ff 

then proceeded to i to arrangements that shies the assignment of stu- 


s 


sim “Be { 

dents residing outside the boundaries of a school with respect to the} 
‘ : ; . 

achievement ie ‘balance. A key clause states, in essence, that a 

school that is not racially balanced can be enrolled up to 190% of its capa- 


city, with priority, mitten to transfer requests which decrease the racial 


- 


‘imbalance. Each spring a list of $chools having student vacancies is pub- , 
ag Ae = -» 
licized. The Saab id: includes facts wes the number of epee 


povaiiable in each of the achoeld and the racial groups who will be aad 


~ 


ae , x pf 
for enrollment at] gers Students are reassigned on a first-come- | 


first-served basis so long as their departure will not adversely 


e = £ 8 . 
racial balanc€é in their neighborhood schools. 


In 1963, the first year \of the program, a total of 372 students were 


under the open enrollment program totaled 1, 73. It should be not¢d that 
e Sar ; 
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id 
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% - eo 
| : ae j ; 
.. : ¢ 4 A : Ss ‘ : — e $ 
1,411 pe ETHESS students any dana intgrades By Ts “and 8 at Reizen- ; 
3 . jbo 
stein Middle School. ee cee 


ai ' - . 
Rt | many ways the program has been successful, particularly‘as it 
ye? , ee ; - oe. 
pertains to the movement of’ black students into predominantly white 


. 


mL 
Zz 


oy . and with negligible trauma, . . f 
Over the past five years, the -nymber of, ia ae who nave enjoyed 


an integrated educational experience (10-55% black) has grown from 26, 859 


pupils, out of an semi maesek 69, 142 students, fn 1971 to 32, 622 in 1975 


dfrom a system-wide-enrollment of 62,342). These numbers reflect the 


¢ 
s ‘ 


amalgamation of hon-néighborhood students, who in the main are trans; F 


ported, with the peighborhood studgnts who are assigned to the schools 


z 
* Xv : , ‘ 
on the open enrollment list. - re 
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. om 
\ (which was referre® to Sone nee It represents the staff's latest Proposal | 


-_¢ September, 1976, ‘Three existin 


_ achieve the ae district's goals for quality education, for establishment 


vi 


System-Wide. Schobl Feeder Plan > a * : 4 


Presently beforerthe Board of the Pittsburgh Public Schools is the 
aC 7 3 ry 


% 
document entitled Ginsidscations be a System-Wide School Feeder Plan « 7 


ag - | 


‘ 


to rostructure the attendance patterns of the school district in an effort to 


’ 


of a 5-3-4 grade organization, and for improyetl-integration of the schools, 


The plan is built agound twelve (12) middle schools.. We presently 
have six (6) middle schools in operation. A seventh fafility will open in, 
4 ; : TN "s : \ : 

eae schogls, two junior high 


schools, and ope high school are proposed for conversion to middle schools. 


; : ; 
One new niddle school is proposed to replace two antiquated middle school © 
& i 


— ) ot 
oe 


_ area of three predent elelpentary.schools. oF 


_@ 
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structtfes. A new elementary school is envisioned to serve the attendance 


¢ - 3 v 
9 en : as el OS 


4 
' - 4 


‘If the considerations are implemented, our integration efforts would + 
4 is . > e \) ‘ ; * & Pear 
be improved, ‘but would not be accomplished in évery school, 


~ 


¢ 4 
Z The cost, to accomplish the goals set forth in the plan re been esti- . 
Leo - : 
mated at approximately $33 fHEON for construction (other and be ea Poe 
ae ; 

pians:2 could lower the figure te the $18 milivon range). / ‘Tn either cas} the ts 
sum is aia less than gur earlier plans: which would have required 
ee : ea / . 
¢@xpenditures of $148 million or as much as $350 millign, | 
Under the plan, there would be 35 desegregated schools (10-55% nc \ 

° ; < 3 : Py, . 


black) involving an estimated 39, 624 students 4 


¢ . 5 « ; oh 


‘ e 
Use of Innovative Programs C 
e Z : ; 
Perhaps one of the most beneficial programs, for both educational ~ ies 


and sociological purposes, is our Exploratory Occupational,” Vocational 
and Techhical Education Program (known as Exploratéry OVT). OVT is ‘ 
divided into three phases as at as phase designed to meet the needs of | 

ad . 6 , . 


students ‘at,one ofthe three middle school frades (6, °7, or 8). OVT, 
= i 


o 


which is a.component of the amide school program, introduces ‘students : 
to several areas of study, This allows each Sudent the opportunity to ' 


explore his/her interest in a particular naustienei eedupetiorel area, to” 
‘ a a a 


develop/nrew skills, and to begin to understand the wofld of work. Subject 
' - 7 ( / 


‘areas include Foods and Nutrition, Clothing and Textiles, Mérchandising, 
" & - XS 


Business Communication, Information Processing, Health and Community 


¢ 


‘ , 
Services, Construction, Manufacturing, Visual Communications, and 


- 


_—~ 


Power &nd Transportation. es > +f | 
a ry - é v ( . f 
- aaa | yf 
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at 


/ and group tasks. The reference 5 aac in the above sentence is more 
oN . ; i 


phan’ philosophical rhetoric. A-number of the parochial schools in the. 


°r 


_ As stated above, the OVT program provides certain sociological’ 


* Ys well as educational experiences. .All schools with grades 6, 7 and 8 


ns do not have exploratory OVT programs housed in the buildings.” The egst 


of equipping each school to operate its own in-house program ‘s not only 


excessive but impractical. In most schools the material and equipment . 


would be grossly under-utilized. . As a solution, large numbers of stu- 
‘ ’ f < 


dent® are transported to two facilities that have been esyauliehed as 


Se OVT Centers. There, for a half-day each week, students 


\ 


BARRRID EES, infactivities that are‘not only “skill developing, * but which 


iiss give een student an opportunity to pesca ina learning ‘experi 
© ol 


« 


“ence that i is Tay and geographically integrated. Students for each 


oa) 


~half- aay session are transpotted to the secbane from a number of dif- 


» 


eas schools and Communities. Once there, the a epee participate in 
gh? 


; > A 
course activities that are structured in such a way as to encourage and 
- XX a fe . 


e) 


~ 


‘ promote the interaction of students of different faces, from different - 


a . 4 : * 
* . ‘ A 
communities and of different religions as they pursue class assignments 
. \i-<? ‘ , 


> 


> 


Pittsburgh community utilize the OVT facilities, nd their studants are 
, N bin 

an integral pare of the clesaee of the public school studenits. * tg ~ = | 

ik though the experiehte for cc student is only one-half day 

per week, it brings together in an integrated educational environment a 


. total of &, 392 ae ca the week. “There are an additional 5, 719. 
participating in in- ome exploratory ovT rograms. This program truly _ 


serves our ons Being eHOTES to make desegre ation work. 


‘a * pe a 0 Sat 


‘ 
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xX . Other important specialized programs mpueet 3 in our integration 


efforts are thos made possible by grants received wndey the Emergency 
School Assistancé Act (ESAA). Included are sane programs to assist _/ 
students in improving their academic skills, programs to promote positive 
‘ueevattied and experiences fowerolps of.students who because of race are 
° / ; 


isolated from each other, and programs to bring the parents of the students 


in to active partnerships with the school and oF other. 


- Community Partnerships ee 


e Pittsburgh Public School Nistfict has been fortunate in having 
ber of interested and ‘capable community groups who have shown a 


willingness to provide support, in terms of sjervices and monies, to thé 
; oe > 


—_ 


District's desegregation/intergroup relations efforts. Included are some 


of the Pittsburgh area's most prestigious. organizations and charitable 
! - 


; », foundations. ' 


bs 
oS A program which I feel illustrates very clearly the kind of coop- 


eration-and support from community organizations to which I referred 


( 


it 
“9 above, is currently taking place at our newly opened (September, 1975) 


’ Reizenstein Middle School. The program, which is coordinated by a 7 . 


%: consortium of representatives of parent, educational, “and civic organi- 


zations (including the school district), isa mental healtgoncd intergroup 2 
=~ = ‘ : “<i “ 
‘« relations project designed to facilitate the bringing together, at Reizen- 

sy = ‘ YW 


stein Middle School, a large mumber of students (over 1, 400) from WW 


am « 


various neighborhoods, socio-economic backgrounds, religions, and 


s races. . os ‘ 


, 
pil * 
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\ “3 2 oe 
The program got underway during the summer of 1975 withcti- 


vitids for future students and for their parents. Activities were generally 
i G 


‘ held at the school although some off-campus activities were planned. The 


program has continued during the school year with events taking place on 
. : \ 


wa regularly scheduled basi during afteT-school hours. The intera€tion’ - 
< . NS : 


of the students is generally facilitated through small discussion and acti- 
vity groups based on student interests. sisitesbyers the structured\__ 
a? %s | 


group activities are the,supervised gymnasium and swimming programs, 


which are open to all students. Other projects are also utilized, such as 


SN 


an in-house buddy system whereby inconting sixth grade students are 


ous with eighth grade students who assist them in their saiusthent 
the school. s \ 


é ; . . \ : 
A program of this magnitude requires considerable sums-of money~ 


. we . 
for the payment of staff who participate regularly in the after-school ac- 
: P 


tivities, for the transportation of students after the regular school day, 
o Gq 


for the services of a full-time coordinator, for additional equipment and 


“supplies, for consultant services, ang for the use of off-campus facilities, 


We in Pittsburgh were fortunate in that the project caught the interest of 
| . ¢ 


the Maurice Falk Medical Fund, whose Board approved ae in the 


amount of $99, 242.00 for the period July, 1975 through July 31, 1976. 


In the-thinking of all concerned, the first year of operation of the 
new Reizenstein Middle School has, to date, been successful. It is also 


clear to all concerned that much of that success is due to the, meaningful 
way irt’hich i alc of responsible individuals, groups, and agencies 
have come together in support of our -goals. 
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awe. “The experience at Reizenstein reflects a very special kind of com- 
y e ; ~ 7 i 
munity linkage; however, in other less heralded Ways, the schoel district 


a 
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maintains on-going and important lifks+ with the community-at-large through 


its parent representatives program. The Parent pore nage a 


bere of seme 350 elected parsons ae &s 'a liaison between their 


/  & ms 


chairpersons eletted by the ep PSS LaeLy: 8, serve as a-bridge of commu- 


local schoo}s andthe A ptediee communities; and who, throggh twelve 


Y ¢ 
ra ere Pie j 
nication to the central administration and Board Members, as well. ¢ 
q a & 
Conclusions ‘ 2 


At the beginning of this statement, I made the ronouncement that 
§ & t P 


"making desegregation work is not easy. "' Ina large and complex urban 


community, this statement is particularly true; and in Pittsburgh, where 
geography forms saa community boundaries, the resolution to such. 


problems becomes even more ccmplex. ‘In spite of this uniqueness, I 


have attempted to review with you the ways in which we in the Pittsburgh 


Public Schools are attempting... through constuction and renovation of 


= 


buildings, through the restructuring of school attendance patterns and thie 


introduction of innovative programs, and through cooperative efforts with’ 


x 
f 


og: ; a eite UG 
our communities... to make desegregation work, 


There are, of courge, specifics and details which have not been 
o 


incorporated in this statement. I will be willing to réspond diredtly to 
sok any inquiries or comments. 


: : ; Jerry C. Olson a 3 
= é ' Superintendent of Schools 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 

February 23, 1976 - 


